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New Wood Product 


A new wood product that could almost double the 
Nation’s lumber supply has been developed with HUD 
support through the research efforts of the U.S. Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the American Plywood Association. The product is called 
COM-PLY—lumber made like a sandwich, with solid-wood 
facings laminated to bonded centers of particleboard 
(ground wood and bark particles). Almost 90 percent of a 
log can be used to make it, about double the amount of a 
tree trunk that can generally be used to produce quality 
sawn lumber. U.S. Forest Service researchers say prelimi- 
nary findings indicate the new wood product improves 
lumber performance by reducing warpage and exhibiting 
more consistent strength and stiffness than conventional 
lumber. Though still in the research stage, the new 
process shows promise of doubling the amount of high- 
value lumber for meeting long-range housing needs as well 
as improving the performance of lumber, according to 
HUD Assistant Secretary Michael H. Moskow whose Of- 
fice of Policy Development and Research is helping fund 
the research. 


Fuel from Solid Waste 


Hennepin County, Minnesota, which includes Minneapolis 
and some of its suburbs, is developing a program plan for 
converting its solid waste into fuel and other resources. 
Such a process could produce enough energy to heat and 
cool some 17,000 homes and reduce county landfill needs 
by 83 percent. Heat produced by incineration of the solid 
waste would be recovered and used to generate steam, 
electricity, heating and hot water. Experts estimate the 
recycling process also could recover some 40,000 tons of 
ferrous metals each year. The project has been undertaken 
with the aid of a HUD research contract. The new 
community of Cedar-Riverside will be site of the solid 
waste energy recovery plant. Hennepin County launched 
the research effort in June 1974 in cooperation with 
other major energy users in the area, and expects to have 
plans for the solid waste-energy recovery system com- 
pleted by May 1975. 


Solar Heat 


The City of Davis, California, is considering adoption of a 
building code designed for solar heating based on studies 
of University of California researchers. The proposed code 
would call for equipping structures with light-colored 
roofs, south-facing windows, and ventilation by outside 
air, and is calculated to cut between $80 and $100 a year 
from electricity costs. 


Bus Ridership 


Bus ridership in 1974 ran 10 percent ahead of 1973, 
according to Greyhound Bus lines which attributed the 
increase to the energy crisis during which “we had an 
opportunity to get people to try the bus.” Bus riders 
interviewed said their choice of bus over train or plane 
travel was dictated by economic factors and the lesser 
cost of bus travel. 


Land Use 


The Board of Supervisors of Prince William County, Va., 
have approved an ordinance setting up the county’s first 
comprehensive land use plan which keeps more than 
three-quarters of the land area in rural and agricultural 
use. 


“Full Insurance Availability” 


A process to make property and casualty insurance more 
readily available to the public at reasonable cost is 
described in a report to HUD Secretary Lynn by former 
Federal Insurance Administrator, George K. Bernstein, 
who calls it the “‘Full Insurance Availability’’ system. As 
explained by Mr. Bernstein, the system would enable the 
more than 30 million persons who are currently un- 
insured, or who have been forced into the substandard 
and unlicensed markets, or into FAIR plans or automo- 
bile assigned risk plans, to purchase essential insurance at 
an appropriate rate from the insurer of their choice. He 
pointed out that millions of Americans in so-called re- 
sidual automobile and property insurance markets are 
forced to pay more money for less coverage than are 
similar insureds who are written voluntarily by private 
insurers. Under Full Insurance Availability no insurance 
company could refuse to sell property or casualty cov- 
erage to any insurable risk. Neverthless, he pointed out, 
the proposed Full Insurance Availability system incor- 
porates provisions which assist insurers in seeking a 
reasonable profit and provides procedures whereby so- 
called residual market losses can be distributed more 
equitably. The proposal entails no Federal role, no Fed- 
eral or other public subsidy, and would require all risks to 
pay a premium appropriate to the exposure they 
represent. 

The report is the product of more than five years’ 
involvement by the Federal Insurance Administration in 
the problems of residual markets. Secretary Lynn ex- 
pressed the hope that publication of the report would 
assist State legislators and insurance regulators, as well as 
the insurance industry and the general public, in their 
consideration of equitable solutions to the residual market 
problem. 
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In a decade of urban design in the United States, 1974 is 
outstanding as a turning point for quality of the built 
environment. 

The Sixth Biennial HUD Awards for Design Excel- 
lence provided a useful pivot for balancing what has been 
with what can be in urban development nationally. Last 
year’s jury was the first interdisciplinary one to serve any 
Federal awards program. The five distinguished jurors 
found the end products of the old system inadequate and 
articulated their views in a special report to Secretary 
James Lynn, excerpts of which follow. They offered 
specific recommendations to HUD, and they noted that 
some localities have arrived at solutions from which many 
others could learn. Basically, they concluded that local 
governments must acquire broad guage environmental 
design talent; must strive to integrate private investment 
with public works, and must let it be known to everyone 
the resulting decisions. 

Urban development activity in today’s America is 
very slowly beginning to reflect the concern for humanity 
that characterizes the civil rights movement, the women’s 
movement, the outcry for natural conservation efforts and 
other political awakenings. In view of this progress, this 
article is specifically addressed to those in city govern- 
ments where the quality of life must be considered in 
physical development. In this area what has emerged 
during very recent years can be described as a quiet 
revolution. 


New Developments 

The Housing and Community Development Act of 1974, 
the recent Federal highway and transit enactments and 
other Federal developments are obvious signals of a major 
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74 HUD AWARDS 


Taking Notice 
of “Total Design’ 


By Andrew F. Euston 


shift in our approach nationally. Less well understood is 
the characteristic way in which a great many local 
governments are retooling to harness urban growth in 
more effective ways. This year’s awards program asked a 
new question: “Are cities making use of design as a basic 
management tool?” From all over the country the answer 
“ves” came back, and in the judgement of the jury some 
of these approaches achieved excellence. 


Focus of the Awards 

There are increasing numbers of successful approaches to 
the management of city design to point to; some that are 
outstanding among this year’s HUD awards are: 

@ the $200,000 a year urban design program of the 
city of Dallas. 

@a one month transit station area redevelopment 
charrette of Decatur, Georgia, a suburb of 25,000 people 
outside Atlanta. 

@ the pains taken by San Francisco to integrate 
works of fine art into urban renewal. 

@ the synergistic blending of a fire station and a 
neighborhood play lot by the City Architect in Chicago. 

@ the total restructuring of its flood prone core by 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 

@ a comprehensive design of future development 
patterns for the entire island of Kauai, Hawaii. 


Besides the design of a process, these accomplish- 
ments required a deliberate commitment to design by 
local governmental leadership, which no amount of law 
can effectively require. In the pages that follow the new 
public arena of environmental design is examined in 
several ways. First, there are the kinds of efforts that 
have been awarded by the 1974 jury; then, excerpted 


from their report, are the collectively developed and 
agreed upon statements of this jury, views which the 
reader will find not only authoritative, but critical and 
sobering; finally there is a closeup look at the urban 
design program of Dallas, one of seven honor awardees 
for management approaches. 





At local levels the changes reflected in these awards 
mean a shift from conventional city planning and from 
narrowly conceived public works engineering to strategic 
multi-client public/private collaboration. At the national 
level it implies a totally revised attitude towards assistance 
to localities. Federal policies promoting “red lining” of 
disadvantaged neighborhoods or the narrow use of renew- 
al as a land marketing scheme have already been dis- 
credited for their high social and environmental costs. 
Similarly cities are becoming dissatisfied with mortgaging 
mechanisms that overwhelmingly favor construction of 
the detached single family home and the speculative 
apartment complex which so greatly limit the design 
options for new housing environments. 

Still other implications can be drawn. Some States 
have institutionalized the potential of public/private devel- 
opment corporations while others lag behind. Above all, 
too few cities as yet employ the demonstrated efficiency 
and flexibility of in-house multi-disciplinary teams even 
though the talent is available. For one thing civil service 
frameworks at all levels of government remain as critical 
deterrents to this sort of team formation, forcing piece- 
meal reliance upon consultants and perpetuating the “fire 
fighting” role typical of so much public works invest- 
ment. 

Special report of the 

1974 Awards Jury 

When the new field of “environmental design arts” was 
mandated as the very first requirement of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA), it is believed, 
no one had a handle on what was implied. True, an 
association called the Interprofessional Council on Envi- 
ronmental Design had been formed a few years before, 
but it was limited to member national associations of 
architects, planners, engineers and the like. Environmental 
design, however, requires the wedding of interdisciplinary 
skills as set forth in Section 102(ayA) of NEPA—the 
“natural and social sciences and the environmental design 
arts.” A recently circulated list has identified some 53 


specialized areas of human science alone that contribute 
to design theory. Add the roles of law, finance, construc- 
tion or city management and-one gets a sense of how 
complex it has become to “design,” say, cities. 

It should not be surprising than that this country is 
seen as groping in the eyes of the five distinguished jurors 
of the 1974 HUD Biennial Awards for Design Excellence. 
These five became our country’s first formal interdis- 
ciplinary environmental design jury when they arrived at 
HUD on the fourth of September, 1974. As a result—to 
go along with the customary selection of honored 
entries—this year 24 out of 347 entries from all over the 
US., the jurors authored a report “to all our fellow 
citizens.” The document, entitled “State-of-the-Art of 
Environmental Design,” was prepared at the invitation of 
HUD Secretary James T. Lynn and was accepted for him 
on October 21 by the Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development, David O. Meeker, Jr. FAIA, 
who himself represents the mix that environmental design 
now demands—successively a practicing architect-planner, 
a model cities and a metropolitan development agency 
director and a deputy mayor before coming to HUD. 

Responding to the Report of the Jury, Mr. Meeker 
posed these questions: 

@ How do we place concern for design and for 
quality or life into decisions about building cities? 

e@ How do we raise the quality of what we see and 
where we spend our lives to the importance of air or 
water? 

@ How do we elevate recognition of good design in 
America beyond an awards certificate? 

His answer was: through deliberate administrative 
approaches—by designing the process as well as the prod- 
uct. The jury made the same point by its selection of 
entries that addressed what we asked for at the Secre- 
tary’s request: the management approaches that led to 
physical plans and designs. ® 


Mr. Euston is Urban Design Program Officer, HUD. 
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1. Fire Station Playlot, 
Chicago, III. 

2. Cedar Square West, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


3. Charles River Park 
Synagogue, Boston, Mass. 
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HONOR AWARDS FOR URBAN DESIGN CONCEPTS 


Cedar Square West, Minneapolis, Minn. Owner: 
Cedar-Riverside Associates, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


This vertical residential complex reflects careful 
attention to services and amenities. Ground level 
settings were introduced with particular care for 
the needs of the community life. 


Kauai General Plan, Kauai, Hawaii. Client: County 
of Kauai Planning Commission, Brian Nishimoto, Director 


This is considered the most exemplary presentation 
received this year. Starting from broad state land use 
considerations, the document works down to 
specific design recommendations in a clearly 
described and illustrated sequence that includes all 
relevant factors. 


New Hunter’s Point Community Master Plan, San 
Francisco, Calif. Client: San Francisco Redevelopment 
Agency, Robert L. Rumsey, Executive Director 


The phased residential upgrading of a low income district 
represents a thorough and aggressive approach to solving 
the most critical problem in city design. Local citizen 
involvement was central to the decision making of 

the many agencies involved. 


Rapid Creek Flood Disaster, Rapid City, S.D. 
Client: Rapid City Urban Renewal Dept., Leonard 
F. Swanson, Director 


After two tragic floods a comprehensive urban open 
space and relocation program creates an integrating 

social and physical seam out of a former barrier to 

a small metropolitan core area. 


White Plains Central Urban Renewal Project, White 
Plains, N.Y. Client: White Plains Urban Renewal 
Agency, Kenneth Allebach, Exec. Dir. 


The comprehensive design analysis, excellent automobile- 
pedestrian separation, articulation of the spine plan, the 
use of an inter-mixture of governmental and private 
buildings, a well defined transportation hierarchy and 

a resulting physical design that was pleasing made this 

a top entry. 


Works of Art-Golden Gateway, San Francisco, Calif. 
Client: San Francisco Redevelopment Agency, Robert L. 
Rumsey, Exec. Dir. 


A unique example of how a city can integrate fine arts 
into its urban areas. The combination of courage in 

art selection, determination in the implementation, 
and imagination of concept make this entry stand by 
itself. 


HONOR AWARDS FOR PROJECT DESIGN 


Charles River Park Synagogue, Boston, Mass. Owner: 
Charles River Park Synagogue, Boston, Mass. 


The design combines a pleasing exterior treatment with an 
imaginative use of natural lighting to produce a warm 
interior. The architect worked with the congregation to 
blend their desire for tradition with modern design. This 

is an example of how a government urban renewal program 
can provide a product of cultural value. 


Harbor View Homes Rehabilitation, Duluth, Minn. 
Owner: Duluth Housing Authority, Duluth, Minn. 


A successful rehabilitation of an exceptionally bad 
housing design. Exterior spaces ranging from private 

to public were created replacing the previously 
undifferentiated site plan. Exterior treatment 

of the buildings added an important element of texture 
and visual amenity to otherwise undistinguished 
buildings. 


Heritage Sound, Milford, Conn. Owner: Heritage 
Development Group, Inc., Southbury, Conn. 


Cited for the owner’s involvement of residents in 
continuing maintenance and management. The developer- 
designer team did well on the site arrangements to 
provide privacy in a dense mix of townhouses and 
middle rise housing units. 


The Greenery, Campbell, Calif. Owner: Hamilton 
Associates, Burlingame, Calif. 


A carefully detailed residential complex with sensitive 

use of materials and good site development. The needs of 
children in a medium density development were given 
special attention. 


Water Filtration Plant, Andover, Mass. Owner: 
Town of Andover, Mass. 


A straightforward solution to a strictly utilitarian 
design problem. The facility achieves technical purposes 
without cost to the quality of its semi-urban setting. 


SPECIAL MENTION AWARDS 
Fire Station Playlot, Chicago, Ill. Owner: City 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


This very modest project creates a strong urban design 
symbol of community out of the common fire house and 
a retired fire engine. Children’s plan is enhanced by 

the supervision of their local firemen. 


Everett Community Plan, Everett, Wash. Client: City 
of Everett, Wash. 
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1. The Greenery, Campbell, Calif. 
2. Cedar Square West, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

3. Charles Center-inner Harbor 
Management, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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An innovative charrette approach to community involvement 
in physical planning with an emphasis on raising public 
awareness of issues. 


Open Space and Parkland Plan, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Client: City of Santa Cruz, Calif. 


While lacking in several ways as an urban design product, 
the analysis and presentation of natural resources 
components and distribution of open space resources has 
been dealt with in a complete and exemplary fashion. 


San Antonio Urban Design Mechanisms Study, San Antonio, 
Texas. Client: City of San Antonio, Texas 


A rare conceptualization of how to fit 
interdisciplinary environmental design capabilities 
into a municipal government. 


Sign Controls, Evansville, Ind. Client: Evansville 
Redevelopment Commission, Evansville, Ind. 


A competent variation upon the theme of urban design 
enhancement through graphics. A choice was made to reduce 
the impact of signage in order to strengthen the 

spaciousness of a public mall. 


Woodlands, Conroe, Texas. Owner: Woodlands Development 
Corporation, Houston, Texas. 


The entry is one element judged out of its social and 
economic contexts. As a technical guide for site planning 
and ecological considerations it is of textbook 

quality. 


HONOR AWARDS FOR MANAGEMENT APPROACHES 


Charles Center-Inner Harbor Management, Inc., 

Baltimore, Md. Clients: Charles Center-Inner Harbor 
Management, Inc., Greater Baltimore Committee, Dept. of 
Housing & Community Development, City of Baltimore. 


A 30 year redevelopment program around the city’s inner 
harbor, being implemented by a partnership between the 
city and the private sector. Required was the innovative 
use of a special corporation charged with both planning 
and implementation. 


Decatur Rapid Transit Impact Study, Decatur Ga. Client: 
City of Decatur, Georgia, Wiley S. Ansley, Mayor. 


The city and local citizens together 

with an interdisciplinary design team arrived at the major 
decisions on the impact of three new rapid transit 
stations. The “charrette” approach focused on options 
and stimulated the public decisions. 


Edgewood Village, East Lansing, Mich. Owner/Client: 
Village Limited Dividend Housing Assoc., Southfield, 
Mich. 


With state housing agency cooperation a high quality 
residential environment was achieved for low and moderate 
income families. Collaboration was required between 
non-profit, private and government groups, working with 
residents of a larger community. 


New Community Development Management System, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Client: City of Minneapolis, Albert J. 
Hofstede, Mayor. 


Numerous public decisions were timed and integrated with 
major privately financed residential redevelopment. The 
city established a management and technical 

infrastructure and a highly flexible procedure to 

fold in innovative public improvements. 


New Harmony-Historic Preservation Plan, New Harmony, 
Ind. Client: The Town of New Harmony, Ind. 


A small community, having set a clear goal of 

architectural conservation, introduced a long term system 
of management to realize the goal. The approach is designed 
to govern the agricultural open space as well as new 
community development itself. 


Urban Design Management Approach, Dallas, Texas. Client: 
City of Dallas, Texas, Wesley A. Wise, Mayor 


Stemming from a citywide goals movement, the need for 
municipal direction in all aspects of the city’s design 

was institutionalized and financed without compromise. 
In its two year life the new agency role of urban 

design has set a national example. 


Yavapai-Prescott Comprehensive Plan, Prescott, Ariz. 
Client: Yavapai-Prescott Tribe, Ms. Patricia McGee, 
President 

Tribal council initiative was taken to assure the 
harnessing of the Federal and state agency assistance 
programs, adapting these to unique social and cultural 
needs. 


f® 
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Environmental 
Design Repor 


of the Jury, 
Sixth Biennial HUD Awards 
for Design Excellence 


(Summarized for HUD Challenge) 


In October of last year a report was submitted to James 
T. Lynn, Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, 
concerning the state-of-the-art of environmental design in 
the United States today. Written in response to the Sixth 
Biennial HUD Awards for Design Excellence, the report 
was prepared by an interdisciplinary jury charged with the 
task of assessing the quality of nationally representative 
examples of urban development in the United States. 

Given the task of reviewing 347 entries, the jury set 
about to examine the broad scope of urban design as it 
exists today. Their role was to ultimately ask and answer 
the question, “How well does our built environment work 
for people?” 

For 3 days the jury was submerged in the task of 
evaluating entries that covered all physical types and 
scales of urban development from tot-lots to regional land 
use concepts. It soon became apparent that too many 
entries, as end products of Federal assistance, reflected 
great deficiencies in design. It was distressing, for ex- 
ample, to discover a proliferation of isolated high rise 
projects for the elderly in which there was little or no 
adaptation of public spaces and shared facilities to satisfy 
the special needs of residents. 
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Specifically, most project entries offered little evi- 
dence of contemporary design thinking and, furthermore, 
there was an appalling lack of social and behavioral 
science components in the texts of all design award 
entries. The jury concluded that the design level of many 
entries was so low that the government is placed in the 
position of assisting projects which lower the quality of 
life in the United States. HUD, as the lead agency for 
urban growth, can improve this situation greatly by 
entering into a movement to raise levels of awareness and 
performance on a national basis in the area of environ- 
mental design. 

In this spirit, the jury set about to summarize their 
views on future award entries. These are: 

e to recognize the interdisciplinary nature of environ- 
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mental design. 

e to address issues of process, context and product; 
completed projects should address issues of user satis- 
faction, indicating a user evaluation process. 

e to not base awards solely on the presentation of 
products—on facade photography for example. 

e to allow HUD to employ the entries as a tool for 
its own edification by preliminary review assignments to 
its local offices. Significant entries, awarded or not, 
should become case study projects. HUD offices should 
also encourage their successful clients to enter the awards 
competition. 

e to allow HUD to use the awards system to en- 
courage better projects in the future. Thus HUD must 
integrate its awards into project and program decision- 
making at the Federal 1nd local levels. 

The jury concluded that processes of interdisciplinary 
environmental design should become an integral part of 
community management at all levels of decisionmaking. It 
commended HUD for recognizing this in its 1974 program 
of awards for design excellence and indicated that HUD 
should encourage communities and specialists in environ- 
mental design to identify total life cycle costs as mea- 








sured against benefits as the basis on which design and 
development requirements are to be considered. At the 
local level, environmental design should become an inte- 
gral part of local management. City agencies should not 
be the sole implementors. The process should be equally 
grounded in strong private involvement. The 1974 entries 
led the jury to conclude that a new era of environmental 
design approaches is already upon us. To adapt success- 
fully the organizational models that some communities 
have introduced, however, requires reforms in the role of 
municipal governments that extend well beyond the 
normal bounds of the development process and encom- 
pass such measures as the following: 

e communities themselves ought to define the func- 
tional role of city involvement (i.e., introduce a broad 
advisory body that is influential in guiding capital im- 
provements-—street, parks.) 

e councilmen must become more accountable in their 
focus on urban design—give a different form of accounta- 
bility (ie., “councilmanic charrettes.’’) 

e information programs for design and environment 
awareness can be generated by city government through 
public service media time, cable TV programs, community 
groups. 

e city design (physical and management) frameworks 
should be introduced that reflect the sensitivity of the 
users and the motivations of the developer. 

e to encourage more effective use of existing local 
agencies restructuring of city government should be intro- 
duced by honoring the need for an interdisciplinary 
design capability without necessarily introducing new 
levels of government. 

The jury forsees a shift in the fields of design and in 
the ways cities are developing during this decade. The 
more innovative awards program entries evidenced this 
trend. The new housing and community development 
legislation assures some form of change. Increased popular 
focus upon the quality of the built or urban environment 
is required, however, to assure beneficial change. Among 
the changes may be transformations such as these: 

e the creation of neighborhood development 
corporations. 

e a change of attitude towards the concept of “pi- 
geon-hole”’ zoning and with this change a wider provision 
of mixed land uses that return to our cities the richness 
of, say, the medieval town. 

e a change in the belief that man cannot function in 
modern conditions without the private car. 

e a change in the opinion that work has to be 
performed in one spot—the large office center—on the 
part of large institutions. 

e the emergence of publicly motivated private leader- 
ship as a vital element in future development programs. 

e a requisite for superior design of buildings based on 
total life cycle costs and impacts by private financial 
institutions. 

e new local level public/private development strategies 


directly 
decisions. 

Finally, the Report of the Jury concludes with a 
series of recommendations to HUD. They are as follows: 

e that HUD address the statutory terms “Suitable 
Living Environment” and “Environmental Design Arts” 
by interpreting these and other design process mandates 
to mean a substantive, programmatic and administratively 
supported commitment to processes that lead to high 
quality and high performance urban development. 

e that HUD administer the 1974 Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act to permit and encourage a 
breadth of design activities at local levels of government 
that have been heretofore proscribed or narrowly man- 
dated but that are essential to the broader purposes of 
this Act. 

e that HUD interpret and administer certain design 
provisions in the 1974 HUD Act. 

e that HUD undertake through whatever appropriate 
means to introduce linkages critical to city design that are 
lacking between Federal agencies. 

e review and redefine the role of environmental de- 
sign as this emerging and complex field bears upon the 
role of the Department itself through awards, policies, 
regulations, staffing and administrative leadership. He 


involving the community in development 


THE JURORS 


Robert B. Bechtel, President, Environmental 
Research and Development Foundation, Kansas City, 
Mo., a nonprofit organization that specializes 

in investigation of behavioral responses to the 
man-made environment. 


Sheryl L. Handler, President and Founder, 

Planning Approaches for Community Environment (PACE), 
Cambridge, Mass. PACE offers planning services 

to communities and agencies in the East in 

conjunction with five major universities. 


C. Randolph Wedding, AIA, Mayor, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and founder and owner of C.R. Wedding, AIA, 
an architectural firm with extensive experience 

in housing for the elderly. 


John B. Williams, Executive Director, Oakland 
(Calif.) Redevelopment Agency, is president of 
the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials. 


Ervin H. Zube, ASLA, Director, Institute for 

Man and Environment, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass., is currently involved in research 
activities related to evaluation of the designed 
environment and environmental perception. 


Andrew F. Euston, Jr. ALA, HUD Urban Design Program 
Officer, is professional adviser for the Design 
Awards, and architect and planner. 
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The Management Approach to Urban Design 


THE DALLAS EXPERIENCE 


Dallas, Texas, was cited by the 1974 
HUD Design Awards jury for out- 
standing work by its municipal design 
team which is responsible for shaping 
the city’s development. Its tasks 
include: 

e speeded-up 
review; 

e conservation and development 
district strategies including historic 
preservation, 

e city council briefings on public 
works and capital budget, 

e alerting the city to the environ- 
mental impact of development deci- 
sions—public or private, 

e strategies for coordinated sign 
control, street furniture, lighting and 
graphics systems, pedestrian  net- 
works, etc., 

e public education, ordinance 
formulation, and assistance to nu- 
merous quarters such as ethnic neigh- 
borhoods, city police and conserva- 
tion groups. 

Under the direction of Weiming 
Lu, AIP, the 20-member staff of the 
Urban Design Division functions in 
the Dallas Department of Planning 
and Urban Development. Lu is also 
the Department’s Assistant Director 
under James M. Schroeder, Jr., who 
introduced this innovative _ staff 
capability with the cooperation of 
the Urban Design Task Force—a citi- 
zen policy group set up to carry out 
the 1965-70 Goals for Dallas. That 
program’s final report significantly 
treats “Design of the City” second 
only to “Government of the City” in 
its recommended reforms. 

In the last ten years Dallas popula- 
tion increased by 40 percent. With 
this came the impact of development 
and a recognition that new is not 
necessarily better. A large part of the 
design team’s work therefore deals 
with enhancing the area’s remaining 
environmental assets. 


subdivision zoning 
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The Division recently completed 
the city’s first comprehensive inven- 
tory of land-related resources. This 
was the Ecology Study of the Trinity 
River Watershed, which drew upon 
civic group volunteers to transfer data 
for a computer retrieval and printout 
service that has already assisted in 
laying out future mass transit 
alignments. 

The Ecology Study is only one 
tool used to guide zoning and plan- 
ning decisions. A Form Study, an 
Image Study and a Historic Survey 


CITY OF DALLAS 


are now substantially completed that 
provide fine grain citywide records of 
valued physical characteristics. These 
four inventory systems establish a 
factual basis for community develop- 
ment statements required by the 
1974 HUD legislation. Along with the 
systems go detailed policies on how 
to protect or improve each zone. 
Combined they represent a major 
advance over the blunt instrument of 
conventional zoning practice. 
Numerous projects are underway 
that tie into this overall city design 
framework. Included are the Flood 
Plain Management Study for Five 
Mile Creek, jointly undertaken with 
the Public Work’s Department and a 
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consultant. Improvement projects 
include Fair Park Link and Pikes 
Park. The latter is part of the Little 
Mexico Study focused on community 
determined cultural, pedestrian, com- 
munity center and _ streetscape 
improvements. 

Downtown revitalization projects 
include Live Oak Mall, a 500-foot 
dining-shopping-urban park corridor 
jointly financed by the city and pri- 
vate owners; Streetscape, which is a 
program to improve the legibility of 
signs (with the Traffic Department), 


to introduce bus shelters (with Dallas 
Transit system) and lighting (with the 
Utility Department); the Downtown 
Historic District, comprising a large 
acreage of old commercial loft build- 
ings adjoining the Dallas office cen- 
ter—a neglected area ideally suited for 
around the clock recreation and cul- 
tural activity that has prompted 
deliberate city government initiatives 
to pinpoint the private investment 
strategy requirements; the multi- 
million dollar John Neely Bryan 
homestead development district that 
lies between the office center and a 
future river impoundment lake and 
greenway program; Thanksgiving 
Square, a major intersection with a 





privately donated memorial and tri- 
angular park beneath which the city 
is providing pedestrian concourses 
and a major retail truck terminal; a 
precinct comprised of a new Con- 
vention Center, City Hall, Federal 
Reserve Bank and central library each 
of which conforms to a coordinated 
open space, pedestrian and _ land- 
scaping scheme tied into Akard Street 
Mall, another public/private element 
that includes auto free zones, squares, 
fountains and a visual system of ban- 
ners and supergraphics. 

Around the city are projects, dis- 
tricts and corridors subject to new 
design concepts and guideline con- 
trols. One of these is the Swiss 
Avenue Historic District, a ridge of 
fine homes where shortsighted demo- 


as special districts. Subdivision plans 
are reviewed with the willing coopera- 
tion of developers in a process that 
reduced procedures from months to a 
period of weeks. Recently the Divi- 
sion worked out revisions to the 
circulation plan for a_ proposed 
1,000-acre housing development. The 
revisions preserved a sensitive escarp- 
ment (a steep wooded slope cut by a 
nearby river) and cut city road build- 
ing costs by $1.5 million. 

In addition to the contributions of 
the Dallas Visual Form and Image 
Study, design review and _ strategic 
concepts for sensitive large scale 


investments, the Urban Design Divi- 
sion has taken its mandate before the 
public. A heavily attended series of 
shows called “Options for Tomor- 


These maps are computer print-outs indicating ecological data. 


lition was already on the march. With 
the framing and final passage of the 
city’s first historic district ordinance 
Swiss Avenue’s owners (and the 
banks) gained an assurance that raised 
property values by substantial propor- 
tions overnight. The newly built up 
Northwest Highway Corridor has 
been tackled by the design team and 
is now the subject of a compre- 
hensive guide manual covering exten- 
sive landscaping, lighting, signing and 
selective street changes for a phased 
public work’s improvement program. 

At the citywide scale very effec- 
tive quality control systems are now 
in force. Design review is performed 
on zoning change in areas idencified 


row’s City” helped citizen’s to under- 
stand the issues of city design and to 
record choices between various alter- 
natives. The school system has gained 
much insight from the Division as 
have a variety of bodies ranging from 
the City Council, for whom capital 
budget briefings are prepared by the 
division, to the seventeen members of 
the Environmental Quality 
Committee. 

Public response to design policy 
formation has been favorable in 
Dallas largely because the issues have 
been clarified and aired before offi- 
cial action was requested. The Dallas 
Sign Ordinance, for example, took 
two and a half years of work. A Sign 
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Ordinance Advisory Committee Study 
provided a publicly supportable case 
in the face of heavily financed special 
interest opposition. The equitable 
results assure future coordination of 
all signs and gradual retirement of 
non-conforming signs. 

In the opinion of the HUD jury 
the management approach adopted 
by Dallas for its urban design has 
been supported without compromise. 
Proportionately, no other American 
city has taken so aggressive a stand to 
assure its quality. The annual invest- 
ment of $200,000 plus grants and 
special projects has returned to Dallas 
many times over in_ increased 
revenues alone. Any city can do it. 
The characteristics involved are these: 

ea diverse and adequately sized 


interdisciplinary staff 

ea clear mandate from the city 
manager and council 

e broad popular concern 
_ @ open door approaches to private 
interests 

e comprehensive identification of 
the city’s physical assets 

e establishment of a design frame- 
work with strategies for im- 
plementation 

e pump-priming initiative com- 
bined with careful on-going procedure 

ea track record of successful 
interaction with agencies, officials, 
investors, communities and the public 
at large. ® 

—Andrew F. Euston 
HUD Urban Design Program Office 
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Ready for 


the Long Haul 


HUD’s STRATEGIC 
STORAGE CENTERS 


By Bruce C. Conger 


} 
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If HUD’s new “Strategic Storage Cen- 


ters” sound vaguely military, the 
impression is not entirely inaccurate; 
all three sites are located on past or 
present Army installations, and they 
are all readiness areas for the speedy 
dispatch of strategic materials. But 
the materials delivered by the HUD 
Centers are temporary housing, not 
weapons, and the enemy they antici- 
pate is natural disasters: federally 
declared disasters. In recent years 
nearly 19,000 HUD “mobile housing 
units’? (two- and _ three-bedroom 
mobile homes and travel trailers) have 
provided nearly 25,000 families made 
homeless by floods, hurricanes, torna- 
does, etc., with safe, dry, sanitary— 
and surprisingly roomy—temporary 
housing which can be used while 
families make plans to return to 
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permanent quarters. The Strategic 
Storage Centers, selected for their 
proximity to disaster-prone areas and 
for the extent of available facilities, 
are now responsible for refurbishing, 
inspecting and storing a diminished, 
but still considerable, fleet of 8,850 
units. Each of the Centers has a 
one-day “strike radius” of 400 miles. 

The Strategic Storage Centers 
provide a cost-effective method for 
HUD to meet its growing responsi- 
bilities for providing temporary hous- 
ing for disaster victims when it is 
evident that existing housing re- 
sources in a disaster area are inade- 
quate. As a previous HUD Challenge 
article (“Development of HUD Dis- 
aster Responsibility”, August, 1973) 
pointed out, HUD’s deep involvement 
with disaster housing began with 
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Hurricane Camille which struck the 
Gulf Coast in 1969. The Department 
responded rapidly, providing housing 
for 5,265 families, all but 222 of 
them in HUD-leased mobile homes. 
Hurricane Celia slammed into the 
Texas coast one year later leaving 
more than 5,000 families in the 
Corpus Christi area homeless, and 
once again HUD-leased mobile homes 
became part of the solution. It be- 
came increasingly clear that providing 
temporary housing was to be a long- 
term Federal responsibility and that 
using leased mobile homes was costly 
and difficult to administer. 


Long Term Solution 

The Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness and the Department concluded 
early in 1971 that it would be sensi- 





ble for the government to purchase 
mobile homes for disaster use. The 
first units were purchased for victims 
of tornadoes which struck the State 
of Mississippi in February that year. 


During Tropical Storm Agnes in 
1972, the inventory of government- 
owned mobile homes grew to 18,600 
plus approximately 1950 travel 
trailers. 

The next problem was what to do 
with them all when they weren’t in 


use at a disaster site. For one thing, 
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not all of the units owned by the 
Department could be stored cost 
effectively. Careful statistical studies 
of the frequency and size of past 
disasters led the Federal Disaster 
Assistance Administration (the suc- 
cessor to the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness and now a part of 
HUD) to authorize storage of 7,850 
mobile homes and _ 1,000 travel 
trailers at Strategic Storage Centers. 
An additional 700 mobile homes and 
750 travel trailers are held in reserve 
under the jurisdiction of the disaster 
field office in Wilkes Barre, Penn- 
sylvania. The Emergency Preparedness 
Staff in the Office of Housing Man- 
agement oversees the actual refurbish- 
ing and storage operation. 

Once the size of the stored fleet 
was determined, the next considera- 
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tions were logistic: how and where to 
refurbish, inspect and store all the 
units. After Agnes mobile homes 
were scattered across the country 
from Arizona to New York, from 
South Dakota to Florida—and were in 
every state of repair from ready-to- 
move to overdue-for-scrap. Through 
careful winnowing, the numbers were 
brought down to the new limits. 
Mobile homes not designated for 
storage are sold to current occupants 
(disaster victims), ““excessed” through 
the General Services Administration 
or sold for salvage. The units that 
survive this scaling down and meet 
retention criteria are destined for, or 
are already relocated to, one of the 
strategic centers. 
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Strategic Storage Centers 

There are three Strategic Storage Cen- 
ters (SSC): the Dempsey SSC at Palo 
Pinto, Texas; the Blue Grass SSC at 
Richmond, Kentucky; and the Forest 
Park SSC near Atlanta, Georgia. Each 
is fully equipped and staffed for the 
considerable job of receiving used 
(and often abused) mobile homes and 
putting them through the procedures 
that are necessary to assure that they 
are structurally sound, sanitized, fully 
equipped with furniture and fittings, 
and ready to move out. When the 
mobile homes reach this state—a con- 
dition called “response ready”—they 
are put into cold storage and are 
continually inspected to be sure that 
they remain response ready. Even- 


tually all of the HUD mobile tem- 
porary housing units will be response 
ready in one of the SSC’s or actually 
in use in a disaster area. 


Refurbishing 

As the used mobile homes come into 
an SSC, they are most often in un- 
livable condition. Damaged in transit, 
infected with vermin and missing vital 
parts, they are first set up in a hold- 
ing area where they receive a prelimi- 
nary fumigation and a thorough in- 
spection. (Units brought to the SSC 
have already passed an initial inspec- 
tion at the disaster site to ensure that 
they comply with basic retention 
criteria. Mobile homes not meeting 
this criteria are excessed on site.) 

At the refurbishing facility the 
unit is repaired inside and out. 
Plumbing and electrical systems are 
checked and put into working condi- 
tion; all inside and outside surfaces 
are repaired or replaced and cleaned; 
running gear is restored for ready 
operation; and furniture and fittings 
are repaired or replaced. Finally, the 
mobile home is sanitized, movable 


fixtures are secured, and the plumb- 


ing is winterized with anti-freeze. 

Refurbishing mobile homes is 
necessarily a complex operation; each 
unit has its own problems and defi- 
ciencies. The SSC’s need to keep on 
hand a considerable variety of spare 
parts and versatile and imaginative 
repair crews. Replacement parts that 
are expensive or difficult to obtain 
are often rebuilt from scrap on site. 
SSC’s must also be prepared to share 
their spare parts with their counter- 
parts in a disaster area where parts 
may be in short supply. 

When the mobile home emerges 
from the refurbishing process it is 
almost as good as new. In one sense 
it’s safer than new, for it is SSC 
practice to equip each unit with both 
a working fire extinguisher and a 
working smoke detector, equipment 
that is not standard on all models. 
The last step for the refurbished unit 
is the permanent storage site hard- 
stand, where it will be secure, ready 
to roll and under continuous inspec- 
tion to keep it so. 

Storage space at the SSC’s is more 
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than adequate for the current au- 
thorized inventory of mobile units. In 
fact, the largest and most recently 
acquired of the sites, the Dempsey 
SSC in Texas, has space for three 
thousand units. Even so all of the 
SSC’s have worked out plans for 
using the available space with the 
greatest efficiency. Mobile homes 
cannot simply be packed into rank 
and file. To provide adequate fire 
lanes, service and security access, and 
easy retrieval while maintaining maxi- 
mum density per acre, the SSC’s plot 
their storage spaces in herringbone 
patterns. 


Ready to Roll 

Providing clean, safe and road worthy 
temporary housing units is just the 
beginning of the SSC’s responsibilities 
for disaster response. Just as impor- 
tant as having a unit ready to occupy 
is having the means to transport that 
ready unit to the disaster area. 
Among recent developments are two 
enabling agreements worked out 
between the Government, the Ameri- 


can Association of State Highway 
Officials, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which make it 
possible for carriers to move mobile 
homes with a minimum of red tape 
and delay on the road. An under- 
standing has also been developed with 
the Mobile Housing Carrier’s Con- 
ference, Inc., and other truckers’ 
associations so that the national 
carriers can alert their local members 
to impending disasters and assure that 
an adequate number of over-the-road 
haulers will muster at the storage 
centers.. Each SSC director has fur- 
ther made arrangements to call in 
local haulers, national and_ inde- 
pendent, when they are needed for 
emergency situations. 

In addition SSC personnel form 
the nucleus of a mobile home opera- 
tions team which can be called upon 
to assist in times of disaster with the 
chores of readying mobile homes for 
occupancy on temporary sites and 
establishing a maintenance program 
for the disaster area. 

Whether the need is housing units, 


parts and supplies or experienced 
personnel the SSC’s are ready to 
respond when the call comes. (HUD 
Regional Administrators across the 
country had received mission assign- 
ments to provide temporary housing 
39 times in 1974 as of the end of 
November. Approximately a third of 
those missions included the need for 
mobile homes.) John M. Gibson, 
Director of the Emergency Prepared- 
ness Staff which oversees the SSC 
operation, puts it this way: “We are 
proud of the progress our SSC’s have 
made in the last year or so. The 
Department is very close to being 
able to respond in a rapid and effi- 
cient manner to a mobile home need 
anywhere in the country. This is a 
vast improvement over the early years 
of HUD’s involvement when it was 
necessary to react after the fact 
rather than plan and prepare.” 
Strategic is the word for it. ® 


Mr. Conger is a HUD Administrative 
Intern. 


HUD MOBILE HOME STORAGE PLAN - PHASE | AND I! 


STRATEGIC STORAGE CENTER LOCATIONS 


(SHOWING ONE DAY STRIKE RADIUS = 400 MILES) 


DEMPSEY STRATEGIC 
STORAGE CENTER 


be 


| ELLSWORTH 
a STORAGE CENTER | 


GREENVILLE 
STORAGE CENTER 


GRANITE CITY 
STORAGE CENTER 


SENECA FALLS 
STORAGE CENTER | 


BLUE GRASS 
STRATEGIC 
STORAGE CENTER 


FOREST PARK 
STRATEGIC 
STORAGE CENTER 
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Self-Help 
for Dying 
Downtowns 


Santa Cruz Lends a 
Helping Hand 


by Margaret Koch 


There is still hope today for cities of 
50,000 population or less that are 
suffering from inner core blight. 

Private Revitalization of Down- 
town (PROD), Inc., of Santa Cruz, 
California, has developed the “PROD 
Package,” which consists of a set of 
150 color slides, a script and two 
copies of a publication entitled 
“Revitalization of Downtown: Self- 
Help Guidelines for the Smaller 
City.” The package, which has been 
developed through a grant from 
HUD, describes successful revitaliza- 
tion efforts in Santa Cruz and pre- 
sents information designed to assist 
other small communities with down- 
town revitalization projects. This 
package of slides and the Self-Help 
Guidelines will be available from 
PROD after February, 1975, to com- 
munities facing similar problems. 

Many people contributed to 
PROD’s success, but everyone agrees 
that the maior contribution was that 
of the late Chuck Abbott. 

The story of Chuck Abbott and 
Santa Cruz’s success goes back to 
1963, the year Chuck and Esther 
Abbott moved from Arizona to retire 
in Santa Cruz. 

Nationally famous freelance photo- 
graphers, the Abbotts expected to 
enjoy the ocean as a change from the 
Arizona Desert, and to settle grad- 
ually into a life of quiet retirement. 

As a photographer, Chuck found 
himself fascinated with Santa Cruz’s 
wealth of older homes, many of them 
elaborate Victorians that gave the 
city its unique charm. But he also 
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noticed that these older structures 
were fast disappearing to make way 


for parking lots and new buildings; 


many were substandard or had lived 
beyone their economic lifetime. 


Originally A Resort 

Santa Cruz, a city of 35,000 popula- 
tion, located on the Northern shore 
of Monterey Bay, about 75 miles 
south of San Francisco, had originally 
developed as a resort and vacation 
center. Activity in summer months 


centered around the city’s famed 
beach and boardwalk. Seventy-five 
years ago, Santa Cruz proudly bore 
the title “Queen of Monterey Bay,” 
and even more grandly, the “Newport 
of the Pacific.” 

Over the years, the central busi- 
ness district had slid downhill to 
become a second-rate retail area. 
Once beautiful homes in its periph- 
eral area had deteriorated, mainte- 
nance was slipping on many older 
business structures, and property 
values were shrinking. 
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1. Chuck Abbott in front of the 
row houses rehabilitated by his Job 
Training Corps. 

2. Kenneth Wenzel (left) with N. 
Manfred Shaffer on the steps of 
the PROD office. They are, 


respectively, president and executive 


director of PROD. 
3. A parade passes the old county 
courthouse now transformed into 


a mini-mall with specialty shops and 


a sidewalk cafe and restaurant. 
4. Trees and shrubbery enhance the 
area of the rehabilitated houses. 


The foreground house contains the 
PROD offices. 


Santa Cruz did have an active 
renewal project located in the down- 
town area that had been hard hit by 
the flood of 1955 when the San 
Lorenzo River went on a rampage. 
This 8Q-acre renewal project was 
successful within its boundaries, and 
had brought about significant im- 
provements in traffic flow, but it had 
not instilled the sense of confidence 
necessary to revitalize the downtown 
area. 

Instead of settling into retirement, 
Chuck Abbott decided to do some- 
thing about Santa Cruz—his adopted 
city—and its “Downtown Dilemma” 
as he often called it. (See article in 
HUD Challenge of January, 1973). 

He started with a personal proj- 
ect—his own home. He and Esther 
restored three 19th Century houses 
inside and out, even planting orna- 
mental trees along the sidewalk. They 
moved into one of the houses and 
rented the other two to senior citi- 
zens who wanted to be near the 
downtown area. 
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This led to other neighborhood 
changes: paint buckets appeared, and 
enthusiasm for “clean-up, fix-up” 
projects began to grow. The role of 
the Abbotts was recognized in their 
being named for the 1964 Award by 
SCOPE (Santa Cruz Organization for 
Progress and Euthenics), and as the 
Chamber of Commerce Man and 
Woman of the Year (1965). 

Abbott was not content to rest on 
his honors. His next step in his well- 
planned campaign was to take slides 
of Santa Cruz’s inner-city deteriora- 
tion which he showed with commen- 
tary—to anyone who would listen. He 
formed Community Associates, a 
group of downtown merchants and 
concerned citizens, and stressed the 
need for immediate action to preserve 
Santa Cruz’s original character. 

His target was the dying down- 
town business district of Santa Cruz. 
For months he was a familiar figure 
on Pacific Avenue, talking to mer- 
chants, convincing them that a mall 
or semi-mall could be a large part of 
the solution to their business 
problems. 


Community Organized 

After months of listening, the Santa 
Cruz Downtowners, a group of 22 
prominent businessmen and residents, 
organized a program aimed at creat- 
ing an outstanding shopping environ- 
ment. A fully landscaped semi-mall 
was completed in 1969, at a cost of 
about $400,000 which property 
owners met through an assessment 
district, by paying $100 per front 
foot. The remodeling of individual 
stores, the elimination of ugly signs 
and the development of off-street 
parking helped round out the revitali- 
zation project. 

In less than ten years, downtown 
Santa Cruz has lifted itself from a 
declining business climate into one 
that is viable and competitive. 

To keep the downtown business 
ball rolling, Chuck Abbott then 
founded Private Revitalization of 
Downtown (PROD), Inc., a commu- 
nity improvement organization de- 
signed to work closely with City 
Government to stimulate private 
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restoration of the entire central dis- 
trict, from the ocean front to the 
freeway. 


Abbott Cited 

In 1973, Chuck Abbott and _ his 
successful residential rehabilitation 
and commercial rejuvenation efforts 
gained national attention. George 
Romney, then Secretary of the US. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), awarded Abbott 
the coveted HUD Voluntary Action 
Award. At the same time, PROD was 
selected by HUD to prepare the 
PROD Package for dissemination to 
small communities facing similar 
problems. 

On December 11, 1973, after a 
brief illness, and just two days before 
his 8Ist birthday, Chuck Abbott 
died. 

People who had known and 
worked with Chuck wondered what 
would become of PROD without 
him. As one HUD official stated: “‘It 
is our observation that what most 
communities need is a knight on a 


white horse to lead the charge against 
core area blight. This has been Chuck 
Abbott’s role in Santa Cruz....” 


He had laid the foundation well. 
PROD continues to function as a 
nonprofit corporation dedicated to 
the preservation of the central busi- 
ness district and surrounding residen- 
tial areas. 

For example, Mayor Bert Muhly 
says, “PROD is more than a beautiful 
downtown mall and a collection of 
attractively restored Victorian and 
Frontier structures. PROD is the 
spiritual extension of its founder, 
Chuck Abbott, who with his wife 
Esther were the ‘shakers and movers’ 
who awakened Santa Cruz from its 
lethargy. They enabled it to become 
one of the most vital cities in Amer- 
ica today.” 

Neither have Santa Cruzans for- 
gotten the man who came there to 
retire and spent his last years working 
harder than he had ever worked be- 
fore. In the words of Edward P. 
Prindle, President of the Santa Cruz 
Area Chamber of Commerce: “Chuck 
Abbott was an individual who in- 
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spired all elements of our community 
to work together to preserve and 
beautify the best part of our past. 
It’s a pleasure to know that this work 
is being carried on with PROD and 
how exciting it is to see portions of 
the downtown residential neighbor- 
hoods in what a few years ago was 
the start of urban blight, suddenly 
awakened and blossoming into a 
beautiful Victorian neighborhood.” 


The Future 
What lies in the future for PROD? 


“PROD is in continuing commit- 
ment,” promises N. Manfred Shaffer, 
Vice President and Executive Direc- 
tor. “In addition to the PROD Pack- 
age, plans are being developed for a 
regular newsletter, and special slide 
shows. We also have an active speak- 
ers’ bureau. Plans are being developed 
to restore more houses, continue the 
concept of seniors training young 
women and men, and continue the 
assistance to other communities.” 

Insofar as the publication part of 
the PROD Package is concerned, its 
two first sections deal with the 
“Downtown Revitalization of Santa 
Cruz, California,’ and “Philosophy 
and Goals.” Sections III and IV are: 
“Let’s Get Started” and “Residential 
Rehabilitation and the Job Training 
Corps.’’ Section V_ consists of 
Appendices covering examples of 
action taken by other communities 
and general guidelines for commit- 
tees, as well as a bibliography of 
helpful references. There are special 
subsections on the Job Training 
Corps, finances, workers, organiza- 
tion, and ideas and hints as to how 
to proceed with restoration and revi- 
talization projects. 

Most important of all is the “help- 
ing hand” the PROD Package offers 
to smaller communities. Communities 
of under 50,000 population that are 
seriously interested in pursuing down- 
town revitalization work should write 
for the PROD Package as soon as 
possible. Requests should be sent to 
PROD, Inc., 406 Lincoln Street, 
Santa Cruz, California 95060. ® 
Ms. Koch, an historian, writes for the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel. 
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How to Get Things Changed: A Handbook for Tackling 
Community Problems, by Bert Strauss and Mary E. 
Stowe. Doubleday & Company, Garden City, New York, 
1974. 319p. $8.95. 


Do you want to arrange an effective meeting that 
arrives at a concensus and avoids futile hostility, adversary 
proceedings, and the hardening of stances? This book will 
be very useful. Though it discusses the experience of two 
jurisdictions in forming a group patterned after the in- 
fluential Committee of 100 of Arlington County, Virginia, 
it is primarily a how-to-organize-and-conduct-a-meeting 
aid. 

The authors detail their successful experience with 
the Committee of 55 in Loudoun County, Virginia, as 
well as their unsuccessful one in Prince William County, 
Virginia, and explain what happened. The primary reasons 
for their failure in Prince William were that they did not 
attract the real civic leaders nor have a representative 
cross-section of the citizenry involved. 

The rest of the book is devoted to why they were 
successful in Loudoun and to the general principles for all 
good meetings, especially community organizations. The 
first requirement is to assemble influential citizens and 
officials reflecting all segments. This should include such 
varied interests as the Farm Bureau, civic organizations, 
county elected officials, church groups, Boy Scouts and 
local business leaders. The authors have had considerable 
experience in this area. Moreover, Bert Strauss has pub- 
lished New Ways to Better Meetings. 

A geographic and a “‘real’’ community frequently are 
not the same. The community forum is one way to forge 
a “real” one. In a pluralistic democracy, the most potent 
communication method is to have thoughtful discussion 
replace the hurling of invective. Strauss and Stowe tell 
you how to lower the level of virulence and avoid 
conflict, if possible. 

For a community organization, they suggest not 
taking political stands on issues, not being an action 
group, but instead providing a public forum to cover all 
aspects of a problem. The aim should be to educate 
people and to present different alternatives and options. 
As a result, people will learn something. Some may use it 
for action, some to speak for acceptance. Both action and 
support for action are essential for change. The cogent 
community forum, such as the Arlington County Com- 
mittee of 100 or the Loudoun County Committee of 55, 
should be non-partisan and non-political. A vital ingre- 
dient for all relationships is stressed. This is the 
importance of good humor and an atmosphere that 
encourages diverse points-of-view, without generating ill- 
will. 


For the best way to get things done with groups, 
Strauss and Stowe do not advocate a formal large con- 
ference governed by strict parliamentary procedure. They 
suggest a small meeting with a facilitator, instead of an 
authoritarian chairman who dominates the meeting and 
pushes for preconceived results. A good facilitator leads 
by freeing the resources of the group while maintaining 
order and providing direction. This sort of leader en- 
courages expression of ideas, listens, questions what a 
statement means, asks about an overlooked viewpoint, 
draws others into the discussion, tries to separate facts 
from opinion, makes conflict-reducing remarks when ten- 
sion builds up, summarizes the discussion, uses role 
playing and other techniques, tests for consensus, 
evaluates, helps the group plan and organize procedures 
for carrying out decisions. Reaching a consensus with a 
small group is feasible because members can explore 
differences, determine common ground within the area of 
disagreement and build on that ground. 

To stimulate participation, the authors stress utilizing 
the varied talents, ideas, viewpoints, experience of all the 
attendees. Ways to use a group-centered, non-directive 
approach for problem solving are described. How meetings 
can tackle specific problems such as job fairs, open space, 
pollution, future development, racial tension, and youth 
conflicts are discussed. 

From my own observation, the community forum 
advocated by this volume is a good focus for bringing 
together the various power structures. In a suburban area 
these tend to be old residents and local businessmen 
versus the commuters. However, because of the format of 
this type of meeting, the professorial rather than the 
Chamber of Commerce types attend most. Also the kinds 
of people who go to civic meetings are attracted. The 
others, as usual, stay away. Nevertheless, this handbook 
will improve local government by encouraging effective 
citizen participation and awareness of community issues. 

—Elsa S. Freeman 
Director, Library Division, HUD 


HUD Publications Available from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 20402 


The Built Environment for the Elderly and the 
Handicapped; A Bibliography. 46p. 75 cents. 


Environment and the Community; An Annotated 
Bibliography. 66p. 65 cents 


Information Sources in Housing and Community 
Development. 44p. 75 cents 
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Baltimore’s Rehab 
Loan Program 


By Richard Davis 


Baltimore is one of 83 municipalities 
which are planning or have activated 
local residential rehabilitation financ- 
ing programs. 


George and Paula King like cities, 
and they became one of the first 
homesteading families in Baltimore. 
They are totally rehabilitating a 
house whose fine Victorian features 
are still apparent despite years of 
neglect and recent abandonment. 

The estimate for the work was 
more than $20,000, and few banks 
would be willing to provide a mort- 
gage in this inner city neighborhood. 
Baltimore City’s housing officials had 
anticipated this problem. Most of the 
Kings’ funding is coming through a 
Baltimore Residential Environmental 
Assistance Loan (REAL). 

Raymond and Ruth Botts already 
owned their home, in a good neigh- 
borhood, but it clearly needed im- 
provements. They both work for 
banks, and are well aware of the 
interest they would have to pay for a 
home improvement loan—12 to 18 
percent—if they could get it. 

They, too, came to the city for a 
REAL loan, and as a consequence 
were able to get electrical work, new 
aluminum siding, gutters and down- 
spouts replaced, and carpentry work. 

In both cases, the neighborhoods 
as well as the families are benefici- 
aries of the program. In one case, the 
neighborhood opprofits from _ the 
removal of blight caused by an aban- 
doned house and the addition of an 
attractive, energetic family; and in 
the other, correction of problems in 
one house of an otherwise sound 
neighborhood. 


Loans Are Effective 

Rehabilitation loans, Baltimore hous- 
ing officials feel, represent one of the 
most effective means of strengthening 
neighborhoods and preventing blight. 
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The Federal Section 312 program 
had worked well in urban renewal 
and code enforcement areas of 
Baltimore City. The program’s record 
showed virtually no defaults during 8 
years of intensive activity. 

Why not, then, reasoned Mayor 
William Donald Schaefer and Housing 
Commissioner Robert C. Embry, Jr., 
supplement the Federal program with 
local monies, and make loans avail- 
able throughout the city? So, in 
September 1973, the first loan was 
approved under the REAL program. 

In its first year, the program has 
dispensed $855,050 in loans at 6 


We 


1. Rebuilding the bathroom 

in George King’s homestead house. 
2. Mrs. Ruth Botts plugs her 
sewing machine into a new 
outlet. The REAL loan 

covered overhaul of the 

electrical system, carpentry, 
renovation of the pantry, and 
new aluminum siding. 

3. A carpenter asks George King 
how he wants a problem treated. 
4. Paula and George King 

(left) discuss a rehabilitation 
problem with a workman. 

5. Raymond Botts tests a drain pipe 
installed in the 65-year-old 

house he acquired through 
Baltimore's REAL loan program. 





percent interest to 82 homeowners. 
Now that the program has built 
momentum, it is expected that it will 
reach a million dollars annually, and 
it is being funded at that rate. 

“The REAL program,” Mayor 
Schaefer says, “is filling a genuine 
need both by supplementing the Sec- 
tion 312 program in federally-assisted 


areas and by providing a source of 


assistance to homeowners throughout 
the city. In general the approach of 
providing low-interest loans has been 
one of the most successful in solving 
housing problems.” 


George King, the homesteader, 
sees the REAL program as a lifesaver, 
and something that makes Baltimore’s 
Urban Homestead Program meaning- 
ful. 

“Let’s face it,” he says, “‘it 
wouldn’t be any skin off the city’s 
nose to give someone an old beat up 
house. They’d be doing themselves a 
favor, and maybe be getting rid of 
something that cost them a lot of 
money. But Baltimore is doing a lot 
more than that. The fact that money 
is available is the difference, for me, 
between fixing up my house and not 
fixing it. If I couldn’t go to the city, 
I'd have to go to a bank and face a 
lot of hassle first, and then high 
interest rates if I could get a loan at 
all. 

“Baltimore is showing that it has a 
serious interest in the homesteading 
program, and that it is willing to 
back up with its money its desire to 
have people take over these houses.” 

Just as enthusiastic is Raymond 
Botts, who has paid off the mortgage 
on his 65-year-old house but found 
that electrical and carpentry work 
was needed on the inside, and alumi- 
num siding and new gutters were 
needed on the outside. He’s 80 years 
old, and finding a bank to lend 
money for repairs even for a home in 
the substantial Forest Park neighbor- 
hood seemed impossible. 

“But the city was willing to lend 
me the money—they know that my 
son is standing behind the loan, too,” 
he points out. “The interest is half of 
what a bank would have charged 
me.” 

Of the first 82 loans, 13 were 
made to families in the Urban Home- 
steading Program (seven of these 
being supplemental to Federal loans), 
and the balance to individual home- 
owners (two of these being used to 
supplement Federal loans). 


Short Term Loans 

To date, loans have averaged just over 
$10,000. REAL loans can amount to 
$15,350 per dwelling unit. Generally 
they are made for 20 years; some 


21 


have been for 10 or 15 years, and 
officials of Baltimore’s Department of 
Housing and Community Develop- 
ment encourage shorter terms, in 
order to lower the cost to the bor- 
rower by reducing the total interest 
paid over the years. 

The department has moved firmly 
to keep processing time and formality 
to a minimum. Applicants pay a 
$42.50 processing and credit report 
fee, are interviewed by a financing 
advisor, and receive the help of a 
renewal estimator who prepares a 
description of the work to be done. 
Bids are sought from three con- 
tractors. 

The housing department’s REAL 
Loan Committee, consisting of all 
city officials concerned, reviews each 
case in detail before submitting it to 
Housing Commissioner Embry for 
approval. Assuming no_ problems 
arise, a case can move from initial 
application to the start of work in 
roughly 3% months. 

How are priorities established? 
Loans may be approved for any part 
of Baltimore City, but if the house is 
now vacant, if it will be owner- 
occupied and single family, and if the 
owner is of low- or moderate-income, 
it is most likely to be approved. 


Borrowers Enthusiastic 

The first year of the program has 
been rated a great success. Borrowers 
have been enthusiastic, for it is clear 
that the REAL loans provide at min- 
imal costs funds they would have 
great difficulty getting elsewhere. 

City officials, too, are pleased with 
the speed with which the program is 
being developed and its effectiveness 
in meeting rehabilitation needs. 

The Department of Housing and 
Community Development has 150 
applications on file, awaiting action. 
In almost every case, making a loan 
will mean direct assistance to a 


resident. ® 


Mr. Davis is Director of Information 


Services, Baltimore Department of 
Housing and Community Develop- 
ment. 
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A section of Southwark. 
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In the wake of heightened public recognition of the fear 
and effects of crime on older people has come a con- 
certed effort to reduce this major threat to their peace of 
mind. Naturally, law enforcement officials are at work on 
this problem, but the diversity of people involved in the 
effort includes social workers, planners, government offi- 
cials, architects, engineers, research workers, and older 
people themselves. 

The risk of crime is greatest in poor urban areas, and 
because of the high concentrations of people in one 
location, the crime problem in federally-assisted low-rent 
housing has attracted particular attention. The Pruitt— 
Igoe project in St. Louis failed in part because of its 
inability to control crime in its buildings and on its 
grounds. The demolition of this monumental social dis- 
aster epitomizes one solution to the problem. It is 
important to point out, however, that the image of the 
housing project as a breeder of crime is overdrawn. In 
fact, Simeon Golar, former chairman of the New York 
City Housing Authority, has reported one study indicating 
that the crime rate in a number of New York projects 
was consistently lower than that of the surrounding 
neighborhood. However, while the image of public hous- 
ing as a center for crime has been overdrawn, we are still 
left with a problem of critical dimensions. 

Thus, the story begins on a most negative note. How 
hard do we have to strain to find anything positive to 
point the way to the future? Oscar Newman, an architect, 
did strain, and in his book Defensible Space as well as in 
the pages of HUD Challenge came up with some hearten- 
ing ideas about choosing housing locations, situating the 
housing on its site, and designing buildings so as to be 
able to minimize crime. Tenants in many locations have 
organized patrols to complement the protection offered 
by municipal and housing authority police. Advances have 
been made by engineers in developing portable electronic 
signal systems to allow an elderly tenant to sound an 
alarm in a security office from wherever he happens to be 
located. Carl Cunningham, a social scientist from the 
Midwest Research Institute, has developed educational 
guides to assist the older person to minimize his exposure 
to crime. A particularly rich mine of this kind of 
information was found by Mr. Cunningham in known 
criminals’ willingness to share the secrets of their trade. 


One Case Study 

I would like to give an outsider’s view of another 
modestly positive outcome: a case history of change in a 
particular housing environment, Southwark Plaza, 900- 
unit project of the Philadelphia Housing Authority. The 
drama of Southwark Plaza is particularly interesting 
because it had so many actors who, despite their normal 
human reactions to threat and criticism, were able to 
work out conflicts and achieve a workable solution. In 
many ways, the change at Southwark Plaza may be more 
instructive than some of the examples mentioned above 


because the change was achieved at relatively small cost. 

Southwark Plaza was planned by a housing authority 
dedicated to equal opportunity long before this became a 
nationally accepted goal. The planners viewed this in the 
broadest of terms, implying not only racial integration 
but the free mixing of many diverse groups, including 
children, young adults, and the aged. This goal was 
reflected in the construction of a number of low-rise 
structures for families, two high-rise buildings for families, 
and one high-rise for a combination of families and older 
people. This latter building mandated an unusual degree 
of age integration: every floor consisted of six units 
specially designed for and limited to occupancy by older 
people, plus four larger apartment units with enough 
bedroom space for larger families. 

The architects succeeded in the task of designing an 
esthetically pleasing high-rise structure that conveyed a 
sense of status in its superiority of form to even the most 
luxurious apartment buildings. Again, Pruitt-Igoe affords 
the prime example of apparently creative ideas being 
proven dead wrong: 

eWide expanses of landscaped grounds thought to 
give a sense of space and freedom turned out to be 
no-man’s land for which no individual felt responsible for 
what occured, and crime therefore thrived. 

eWide “galleries” on each floor meant to be the 
indoor small-group “playgrounds” for the children who 
lived on the floor became the turf of gangs. 

e@Skip-stop elevators took many people into stairwells 
to get from one floor to another. The stairs were the 
unsafest part of the building. 


Design of Southwark 

At the time Southwark Plaza was designed there had been 
almost no interaction between research workers in social 
science and architects. 

In the beginning came the planners’ decision to 
provide intergenerational living. This step was taken be- 
fore the sociological study of Irving Rosow had demon- 
strated the many advantages that were associated with 
older people having age peers as close neighbors. More 
importantly, it was far less true then than now that age 
integration among low-income tenants was in reality what 
I have called ‘ta lethal mix of problem young people and 
vulnerable elderly.”” Research on this subject done at the 
Philadelphia Geriatric Center and elsewhere has docu- 
mented how the proximity of these two groups results in 
the older person’s being both victimized physically and 
subjected to an even higher level of psychological stress. 

The design decision most difficult to understand was 
the total abolition of the entrance lobby. Access to the 
elevators was from the sidewalk through a completely 
open breezeway. Anyone could wait on the sidewalk for a 
senior citizen to open his mailbox on Social Security 
check day—it was done all the time. Similarly, anyone 
could get on an elevator and ride to the upper floors 
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without ever being challenged. Oscar Newman’s research 
showed that one of the most potent deterrents to crime is 
the tenant’s ability to know who has legitimate business 
in a building and who does not. In a building the size of 
Southwark Plaza it is impossible to recognize everyone. 
The added frequency of outside visitors to family units 
makes the problem even greater. 

Most buildings have an enclosed lobby through which 
people must walk to get to the elevators. At the very 
least, some tenants might sit in the lobby and be able to 
monitor the entrance. Many lobbies have in addition, a 
reception desk or a staff office with a view of the 
entrance, affording a relatively good degree of control, at 
least during the time the staff member is on duty. 
Southwark had no such capability. The underhang- 
entrance was cold psychologically and physically: no one 
would be likely to remain there long by choice. There 
was no way this entrance could be observed from any 
other space in the building. Furthermore, management 
offices were located in a separate building. Offices for 
other staff existed on the ground floor of the project 
building, but they were occupied by part-time personnel 
who were physically and visually distant from the 
entranceway. 

In short, the economy of the lobbyless building may 
have been appealing for the construction, but it has been 
a disaster in allowing free access to the building by both 
impulsive and deliberate criminals. 

Another more understandable design error was the 
cross-sectional layout of the living floors. Part of South- 
wark Plaza’s exterior appeal is derived from the fact that 
all four sides have attractive balconies and windows. 
Apartments range around all four sides of the building, 
with an elevator and service core running down the center 
of the building, and the hall wrapped between this core 
and the apartments. Every corner turned by the hallway 
afforded cover for anyone with a predatory idea. The 
economy of this scheme was increased by building exces- 
sively narrow corridors with cinderblock walls, and by 
using dim lights. Both from the point of view of safety 
and esthetics it was a grim route to travel. 

The elevators were another hazardous place to be, 
given their availability to people from within and without 
the project. They were frequently made inoperative or 
stopped by children. 

One design feature was provided with the needs of 
older people in mind. A quiet courtyard with benches and 
plantings opened out from the senior center area with 
three boundaries formed by the buildings of the project 
and the other enclosed by a fence with access only from 
the center. While it was not possible to watch much 
activity from the courtyard, at least its occupancy was 
limited to older people. However, the children in the 
building quickly learned the pleasures of throwing water, 
refuse, and missiles onto the people sitting in the court, 
and it was totally unused. 
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The Philadelphia Geriatric Center’s research on hous- 
ing for the elderly documented fully the unfortunate 
effect these conditions had on the psychological well- 
being of the elderly tenants. The younger families whom 
we interviewed there shared fully the conviction that it 
was a bad place for an older person. We dutifully shared 
our information with local people with whom we came 
into contact, spoke of the “case” of Southwark Plaza at 
professional meetings, and published articles with pictures 
showing how the lack of communication among planners, 
architects, administrators, and gerontologists could result 
in an inhuman quality of life. We failed to use our 
information in the way that would have been most 
meaningful, however, by going directly to the major 
potential decision-makers: the housing authority’s execu- 
tive director, the board, action-oriented citizens groups, or 
the news media. Thus, where this study began by placing 
blame on the planners and the architects, the researchers’ 
names are now added to the list. 


Action Taken 

The turn for the better in the story of Southwark Plaza 
began early in 1973. It is difficult to say exactly where it 
began, because there happened to be a number of people 
and groups whose concerns surfaced around the same 
time. A relatively new self-advocacy group, the Action 
Alliance for Senior Citizens, had formed a Safety Com- 
mittee whose concern was for the physical safety of all 
older people whether living in scattered homes in the 
community or in age-concentrated housing. The Alliance 
was headed by capable, activist, retired union official, 
Frank Bradley. 

A new executive director, Thomas J. Kelly, had just 
been appointed to the Philadelphia Housing Authority. A 
group worker from the city Department of Health, Mrs. 
Virginia Bird, had an intimate picture of tenants’ prob- 
lems through her work at the senior center located at 
Southwark. 

The Alliance Safety Committee held a meeting where 
Mrs. Bird played a video-tape-recorded discussion of 
Southwark’s safety problems led by a student from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Stimulated by testimony such 
as that from a man who had been mugged four times in 
seven days, the Safety Committee decided to hold a 
public hearing at Southwark Plaza. This meeting was given 
good newspaper and television coverage, and featured a 
closeup interview with a woman whose face was notice- 
ably bruised from a recent mugging. Mrs. Bird’s en- 
couragement gave tenants confidence in preparing them- 
selves to talk about their experiences. 

Mr. Kelly was quick to add momentum to the effort. 
A Housing Authority meeting was scheduled to be held at 
the Southwark Plaza senior center and was well attended 
by Housing Authority personnel, Southwark tenants, and 
Action Alliance members led by the persuasive voice of 
Mr. Bradley. A log was kept of specific incidents, includ- 





ing what action was taken by Housing Authority guards 
and other personnel when an incident was reported. The 
Housing Authority had no doubt that ameliorative action 
should be taken, and Mr. Kelly made himself personally 
available to deal with security issues as they were raised 
by tenants and the Action Alliance. Mr. Kelly attended 
several more meetings on this issue, some held at other 


projects located in similarly problematic areas of Phila- 
delphia. 


One Year Later 

The move toward change began immediately, and within 
6 months, an impressive record of accomplishment had 
been made. A program for radical changes has now been 
established for five separate projects, and others will 
undergo one or more security-inducing changes. 

At Southwark the problems of age mixing led to the 
decision to phase out the younger families in the building 
housing older people. Eviction of these families was ruled 
out as unfair to those who would have to move, but as 
vacancies develop elderly families move in or the units are 
left vacant. The very large apartments, unsuited for 
occupancy by a single person or couple, though, also 
remain vacant. Plans for remodeling these to accommodate 
two or more units for elderly people are in process. It is 
hoped that these plans will avoid the cramped space and 
minimal attractiveness of the original efficiency units. 

Immediate steps were also taken to enclose the 
entrances described above. This was a simple matter of 
building a permanent window wall with an entry through 
a regular door. Thus, casual passersby no longer have easy 
access to mailboxes, tenants, and elevators. This change 
also doubled the traffic using the north entrance, which 
in itself provides greater protection. 

A necessary complement to the structural change at 
the entrance was the upgrading of coverage by security 
police. A new Housing Authority Director of Security, 
Eugene F. O’Neill, was appointed, who fully shared his 
organization’s goals. Earlier, there were just a few guards 
for the entire high-rise and low-rise project, who had to 
make rounds in order to give minimal coverage. The 
building for the elderly was assigned 24-hour coverage, 
with two guards covering each shift. One guard remains in 
the enclosed entrance to see to it that each building 
entrant has legitimate business before allowing him to go 
to the elevator. When in doubt, he telephones the 
occupant to confirm his willingness to allow a visitor to 
come up. The occupant, in turn, knows that a guard is 
always available on the ground floor. The other guard is 
free to move through the building and the grounds and is 
able to escort tenants to their apartments, if needed. 

Equally important as the above changes was the 
Philadelphia Department of Health’s provision of a small 
bus for the transportation of tenants and senior center 
participants to local resources. The neighborhood in 
which Southwark Plaza is located is not the worst in 


Philadelphia. In fact, it is near the borders of Queen 
Village, a historic part of Colonial Philadelphia now 
experiencing a renaissance, and also near an Italian neigh- 
borhood that has staunchly resisted the usual neighbor- 
hood blight of the inner city. But the immediate environs 
include a considerable amount of dilapidated or con- 
demned housing, industrial and non-retail commercial 
occupants, and the crime rate is high. Although a major 
supermarket and a cluster of small retail stores are within 
a few blocks of the housing project, the pedestrian routes 
to these resources are fraught with danger. Some ob- 
servers have the impression that the interior security 
improvements have moved crime from the building to the 
nearby streets. Thus, a transportation link to the local 
resources is a logical extension of the security program. 

The minibus makes neighborhood pickups of senior 
center participants. The director of the center, Mrs. Bird, 
combs the tenant population to determine needs for 
transportation away from Southwark Plaza. Thus, regular 
trips are made to the supermarket, the bank, and a 
nearby hospital. Individual trips are also made for specific 
tenant needs. The driver is an essential member of the 
service team, showing great skill in assisting tenants and in 
his supportive personal manner. 

For other tenants, or for occasions where the trans- 
portation is not available, the center organizes group 
walking trips to the supermarket. 

Today, with the above improvements made, life at 
Southwark Plaza is much easier than it once was. The 
conversion to exclusive senior-citizen occupancy is not 
complete, and there will be a potential within-building 
security problem until the time when only the elderly live 
there. Two guards are not always able to be scheduled for 
duty simultaneously. The interested parties on the scene 
feel the need for upgrading the status of the guards, who 
are paid less than city patrolmen. Slips do occur in 
allowing access to the building. When this happens, the 
risks inherent in the high-rise elevator and stairwell, and 
in the living-floor hallway design, demonstrate security at 
a less than complete level. There are many who do not 
wish to use the center’s transportation facilities; in the 
absence of foot patrolmen on the routes to the two 
shopping areas, there is still risk. However, the accom- 
plishments have been major, and are well-reorganized 
locally. 

This example may be characterized as a modest 
success, rather than a transformation. Certain hard reali- 
ties of neighborhood location, building design, and operat- 
ing budget will prevent Southwark Plaza from ever being 
ideal housing. However, the gain to the older tenant has 
been major and its cost low. This case has been a model 
for other similar improvements in Philadelphia and it can 
be for other locations, too. oO) 


Dr. Powell Lawton is Research Psychologist at the 
Philadelphia Geriatric Center. 
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Housing Retreats 


‘The More 


the Better’ 


By Delores Prudens 
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It was the need to know more about 
the day-to-day operations of subsi- 
dized housing that resulted in a two- 
day “retreat” of 51 members of 
HUD’s Housing Management staff, led 
by Assistant Secretary H.R. Craw- 
ford. 

This activity was intended to give 
staff members involved in policy- 
making decisions an opportunity to 
view the housing on the site. 

For one full day they were 
assigned to housing in the Washington 
(D.C.) Metropolitan area asking and 
answering questions; touring units; 
visiting and talking with tenants; 
discussing problems with managers; 
and, considering ways to improve 
existing conditions. 

Developments Evaluated 

Through evaluation of the housing 
developments and their managers, HM 
staff found it was actually able to 
evaluate its own knowledge of good 
management practices. In some in- 
stances, this evaluation proved that 
too many policymakers live in a 
theoretical world and need to spend 
more time in firsthand observation of 
the daily housing operations. 

Activities during the retreat  in- 
cluded a panel discussion involving 
limited dividend and nonprofit spon- 


sors, and managers of subsidized 
housing in the Washington Metropoli- 
tan area. They included Charles 
Sherren, Executive Vice President, De 
Franceaux Realty Group, Inc.; 
Eugene Lord, President, Mid-City 
Developers; Arnold Karp, President, 
Karp Nestler & Co.; Ronald Good- 
win, General Manager, Polinger- 
Crawford Corp.; the Reverend Clar- 
ence M. Long, Mt. Airy Baptist 
Church; Monteria Ivey, Director, 
National Capital Housing Authority; 
Harry Staller, Director, HUD D.C. 
Area Office; and the Honorable 
Marjorie M. Lawson, former Judge, 
Juvenile Court, District of Columbia. 
Issues were discussed that spawned, 
in some cases, conflicting positions 
regarding current HUD policies. 

The discussions covered a wide 
range of topics, including social serv- 
ices to residents, efficient manage- 
ment of public housing, policies relat- 
ing to rent increases and others. 

When the retreat had ended, there 
was one point on which there was 
total agreement: the more opportuni- 


ties for similar sessions, the better.«® 


Delores Prudens 
Special Assistant 
Office of Housing Management 
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1. HUD’s Assistant Secretary Crawford 
confers with staff members in front of 
the National Medical Association building. 
2. Mr. Crawford observes children at 
play in the day care center of the 

Sursum Corda Apartments. 

3. Luvenia Brown, resident manager of 
Sursum Corda Apartments, points out 
the need for structural repair. 
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New Town Development in Spain © 


The need for land for urban develop- 
ment is a problem which greatly 
affects Spain. Construction of resi- 
dential and industrial polygons in the 
Nation has begun to relieve the pres- 
sure. However, due to population in- 
creases concentrated in metropolitan 
areas, these efforts have been chan- 
neled toward large settlements which 
enjoy a certain economic self- 
sufficiency. Efforts have been made 
to avoid segregation between resi- 
dence and place of work, and to 
create a better quality of life. Efforts 
to solve these urban problems were 
instituted under the program name 
ACTUR (Urban Urgent Action), by 
Legislative Decree of June 27, 1970. 

The ACTUR program covers the 
cities of Madrid, Barcelona, Sevilla, 
Cadiz, Zaragoza, Valencia, and Vito- 
ria, an area of about 30,000 acres 
and with over one million inhabi- 
tants. This includes planning for crea- 
tion of cities between 60,000 and 
160,000 persons which would enjoy 
all the advantages of large cities, but 
without the disadvantages of large 
metropolitan centers. 

ACTUR’s main objectives are: 

. To meet the demand for housing 
in large urban concentrations by com- 
bating speculation and insuring avail- 
ability of land at a reasonable price. 

Minimum use_ expropriation 
procedures to provide land rapidly 
and securely. 

Close collaboration between 
municipal governments and the Minis- 
try of Housing in planning and regu- 
lation of the projects. 

. To establish a competitive sys- 
tem in the construction and real 
estate areas so as to obtain, through 
bidding processes, the best solutions 
from the social and economic point 
of view. 

Most Spanish new towns are in 
various stages of initiation; however, 
Tres Cantos, which is the most ad- 
vanced, may be used as the example. 
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NEW TOWNS IN SPAIN 


New town Location 
Madrid 
Barcelona 
Barcelona 
Barcelona 
Valencia 
Sevilla 
Zaragoza 
Cadiz 


Tres Cantos 

Riera de Caldas 
Sabadell Tarrasa 
Martorell 

Vilanova 

La Cartuja 

Puente de Santiago 


Tres Cantos is located 18 kilo- 
meters from the center of Madrid, 
and is serviced by the Madrid-to- 
Colmenar Viejo highway and _ the 
Madrid-Burgos railroad line. The area 


is crossed by the major portion of 


the ducts which supply water to the 
Madrid metropolitan area, and is adja- 


A Madrid street scene. 


28 


Area in 
acres 


Projected 
population 


4,175 
3,637 
4,138 
4,598 
3,286 
2,191 
1,643 


144,000 
132,700 
148,700 
165,000 


78,800 
94,500 


Rio de San Pedro 


3,936 141,300 


cent to two large and other smaller 
electric power lines. 

The proposed design comprises 
three linear axes arranged in the 
shape of a star. All of the dwellings 
will be located less than 500 meters 
from transit. Green areas are used to 
separate each of the three axes, and 
large reserve areas have been set aside 
for future needs. Other features 
include: 

Separation between vehicular 
traffic and pedestrian walkways. 

. Proximity of the various neigh- 
boring units to green areas and recre- 
ation areas, as well as to work cen- 
ters. 

. Creation of areas and axes of 
activities which guarantee active civic 
life in the urban centers. 

The high density residential zone 
will occupy 900 areas, with 30,000 
dwellings. The low density residential 
zone will consist of 494 acres and 
6,000 houses. Total density will be 
91 inhabitants per 2,471 acres. It is 
anticipated that 20,500 jobs will be 
created. 

To attract private initiative, the 
government will acquire the land, do 
the infrastructural work of providing 
special services to the area, and ur- 
banize lots of 25 to 30 acres. Private 
initiative may undertake construction 
of some 1,000 dwellings, along with 
schools, businesses, green areas, play- 
grounds, free space, child care centers 
and hospitals. ef® 





“| thank the Congress for promptly enacting housing 
legislation making conventional mortgages eligible for pur- 
chase by the Government National Mortgage Association. 
This is giving the housing and real estate industry much 
needed support, even though the Act did not cover 
apartments and condominiums. | urge you to consider 
legislation to correct this omission.” 

—President Gerald R. Ford, Message to Congress on 
Legislative Priorities, November 17, 1974 


“In HUD’s experimental $200 million direct cash 
assistance program, there is an indication that a rather 
large percentage of the minorities involved have not 
utilized the cash housing allowance to move into non- 
minority areas. | am concerned as to why. If these 
minorities are only exercising their freedom of choice, 
and prefer to remain in a minority housing area, then that 
is freedom of choice. If, however, they remain in an 
impacted neighborhood, or simply move to another 
minority neighborhood, because they dis-believe, because 
freedom of choice is unfathomable, or they are fearful of 
its very consequence, then that is an entirely different 
matter. 

—Dr. Gloria E.A. Toote, HUD Assistant Secretary 
for Equal Opportunity 


“The fundamental economic aim of the environ- 
mental effort is to improve the quality of growth in this 
country by encouraging the reduction or recovery of the 
enormous waste of energy and other resources within our 
economy—wastes that, in large measure, represent eco- 
nomic as well as environmental costs. To the degree that 
clean air and water, and indeed land itself, have become 
increasingly scarce and costly goods and that energy and 
other materials, whose extraction, production and con- 
sumption generate the pollution we are trying to clear up, 
have themselves become increasingly scarce and costly—it 
makes both environmental and economic sense to make 
the conservation of energy and the reduction or recovery 
of waste a matter of the highest priority.” 

— Russell E. Train, Administrator, 
Environmental Protection Agency 


“Planning remains a valuable tool of local and na- 
tional government, but one that must be used with 
restraint and with respect for its limitations. This means 
preferring modest gains to ambitious failures. And it 
means realizing that individuals in a free society rarely 
behave the way planners think they should.” 

—Wall Street Journal, July 1, 1974 


“The Levitttowns of yesterday, while solving an 
immediate (housing) problem, helped to bring about the 
overcrowded schools, the overloaded sewage treatment 
plants, the water shortages and power brown-outs which 
make some municipalities cry ‘manage growth’ when they 
really mean ‘no growth.’ That cycle of building houses 
before adequate community services are available must be 
broken before growth management can become a reality.” 

—The Editors, The American City 


“The question, then, is not growth... The answer is 
growth. The questions are: How much? What kind? 
Where? In what proportion? The great social questions 
are: Who profits and who loses? And the political ques- 
tion is: Who decides? 

—Mayor Norman Y. Mineta, San Jose Calif., 
testifying before the Subcommittee on 
Urban Economics of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress 


“Facilities essential to public health, safety and gen- 
eral welfare are not cost free, and a governing body may 
consider the economic effect of providing such (facilities) 
incidental to a proposed rezoning, along with other 
considerations.” 

—Judge Carleton Penn, Loudoun County, Va., 
Circuit Court 


“There is a new Salem (Mass.) plan that represents a 
progressive change of policy and practice, not just in this 
one city but in many cities, in terms of economic, 
environmental and human values and goals. This change is 
the result of the pressures of public opinion, the rise of 
an increasingly informed and combative citizenry, the 
development of greater professional sensibilities, and the 
object lesson of (previous) failure. And it is a phenomen of 
the last ten years.” 

—Ada Louise Huxtable, Architectural Critic, 
writing on “How Salem Saved Itself from 
Urban Renewal” 


“In developing new sources of energy, we must take 
care to provide full environmental protection. If we fail, 
we bring about a crisis—a health crisis from polluted air 
and water and a spiritual crisis from the ravaging of our 
countryside. There is a corollation between areas of heavy 
air pollution and high levels of lung cancer and respira- 
tory disease, such as emphysema. That is fact, not 
environmental emotionalism.” 

—Russell W. Peterson, Chairman, Council 
on Environmental Quality 
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The Yearoithe = 
Urban Intern Ne a 


Preparing for the Future 
The HUD Urban Internship Program for Fiscal Year 1975 
has brought together a group of people who should be 
making some significant contributions over the coming 
years toward the accomplishment of HUD’s objectives. A 
tight job market and a growing interest in the Nation’s 
urban problems have created an overabundance of quali- 
fied candidates for this year’s program. Charles Hall, 
HUD’s Urban Intern Coordinator, had the unenviable task 
of supervising the selection of 26 interns from a list of 
500 applicants. 

The result of this difficult selection process is a group 
of interns who are, overall, more educated, more experi- 
enced and more mature than their predecessors. 


——,, 
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ROGER H. NEELY—Housing Management: Most recently 
employed as urban planner and rehabilitation 

officer in Town of Glenarden, Md. Received 

HUD Urban Studies Fellowship in 1972. 


MARK ANDERSON-— Office of Policy Development and 
Research: Spent last 2 years in Master of Arts 

program at Rutgers University specializing in 
communities and residential environment, also 

worked as research assistant and instructor. 


LESSIE S. WASHINGTON-—Office of Personnel: Has held 
secretarial positions in HUD Office of Community 
Planning and Development and worked with the Intern 
Steering Committee. Has broad training in business. 


PATRICIA GANLEY ~—Equal Opportunity: Has worked as 
teacher and studied most recently at the Graduate 
Realtor’s Institute, University of Virginia. Is 

graduate of Commerce College of DePaul University. 
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Learning from the Past 

The internship concept is certainly not a novel idea. It 
has been used widely by government and the private 
sector to prepare bright voung people for future manage- 
ment positions. Internship programs have long been a part 
of HUD and its organizational forerunners. The objectives 
of the intern programs have changed with the needs of 
the periods which the programs were designed to serve. 
The HUD program has at times concentrated on special- 
ized internships, and at other times has sought to develop 
management generalists. The interns were in some years 
highly controlled and directed, while in other years they 
were given more responsibility over their own develop- 
ment. Morton Leeds, director of the Intern Training 
Committee at HUD Headquarters, is convinced that many 
people would be surprised to discover how many respon- 
sible positions in HUD are currently being filled by the 
urban interns of the past 20 years. The training provided 
by the internship programs has even benefitted other 
Federal, State and local government agencies, as former 
interns left HUD to pursue other opportunities. 


The Urban Internship Program of Today 

A wealth of experience has contributed to the urban 
internship program as it is currently structured at HUD. 
The best elements have been selected from a variety of 
approaches to suit HUD’s needs for future management 
talent. To create generalists who can function effectively 
in a variety of areas, the internship provides orientation 
to major HUD programs, and to their interrelationships 
with programs of other Federal, local and private agencies 
that deal with community development. A training struc- 
ture has been carefully created to provide each intern 
with direction while maintaining flexibility. To better 
develop the potential of the individual, each intern is 
assigned a personal sponsor, and is given a specific target 
assignment, which will quickly integrate him into the 
work force. The sponsor works closely with the intern 
preparing an individualized training program for the 12 
months of the internship. To acquaint the intern with the 
HUD organization, rotational assignments in the major 
program areas are arranged based on the needs and 
interests of the intern. Many of the rotational assignments 
help prepare the intern for his target assignment with his 
sponsor’s organization. The intern does not become a part 
of the manpower ceiling of the sponsoring organization 
until the end of the training year. 


Training Plan 

The training plan prepared by the intern with the assist- 
ance of his sponsor is submitted to the Intern Training 
Committee for approval. The Committee may suggest that 
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the intern consider additional areas for possible rotations 
or training courses. Many of the training committee 
members are former interns who can call on their own 
training experiences in advising the new interns. A key 
role in the whole process is played by the Urban Intern 
Coordinator who must play the role of coordinator, 
mediator, facilitator, catalyst and taskmaster all at the 
same time. He is assisted in this multi-faceted function by 
the Intern Steering Committee which is made up entirely 
of present interns and which acts as a representative and 
an information liaison for the whole group. 

The intern’s progress and development is carefully 
monitored and evaluated by the Intern Coordinator and 
the Training Committee. A quarterly evaluation is pre- 
pared by each sponsor and in addition a brief evaluation 
is requested of the intern’s supervisor on each rotational 
assignment. The intern’s personal assessment of his prog- 
ress is documented in a quarterly report to the training 
committee. The internship program is a challenging and 
exciting 12 months for both the intern and HUD. At the 
end of the training year the highly cohesive intern group 
will form a new informal and productive communications 
network within HUD, as they are absorbed by their 
sponsoring units. And the selection and training process 
will begin once again for FY ’76. 


The Interns—FY °75 

The potential of the urban internship program is best 
illustrated by a look at some present interns. “Hetero- 
geneous” best describes this group. Fifteen of the interns 
are male and 11 are female; ten of the interns are from 
ethnic groups; five are veterans representing all four 
branches of the Service; and the ages of the interns range 
from 23 to 39. A wide geographic span is represented, as 
are numerous large and small colleges and universities. 
Approximately one-third of the interns were previously 
employed in HUD. The inclusion of HUD employees who 
have evidenced a high potential for advancement is a new 
and valuable innovation in the urban internship program. 


Get Involved 

Any organization in HUD that is willing to create a target 
position can sponsor an intern. The intern’s first year is 
not charged against the organization’s ceiling or funds. 
Persons interested in the Urban Intern Program should 
contact Charles Hall, Urban Intern Coordinator, HUD, 
Wash., D.C., Rm. 2147. Interns can also accept rotational 
assignments outside of HUD, if such assignments relate to 
their individual training programs. h® 


—Dennis A. Manning, Urban Intern, 
HUD Office of Property Disposition 
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Severe Slump Grips Housing Production 


One of the most severe housing slumps in recent history continued its downward course in October as private 
housing starts dropped to an annual rate of 1,124,000 units (seasonally adjusted). Although monthly changes in 
seasonally adjusted numbers are frequently erratic, the 4 month average from July to October 1974 was only slightly 
better at a rate of 1,182,000 units. The current trend began in September 1973 when the annual rate fell below 2 
million units for the first time in 29 months. The lowest annual total for private starts during the past 25 years was 
reached in the recession year of 1966 when 1,165,000 units were produced. 


Rising unemployment and the general uncertainties of the economic situation coupled with the persistent problems 
with mortgage credit and high prices have dried up the effective demand for new housing. The short term outlook for 
an improvement in housing production is unfavorable as the number of housing units in the pipeline (building permits 
authorized) has also declined. The number of privately owned units authorized in permit issuing places in the United 
States reached a low of 802,000 units (annual rate) in October. The 4 month average for July to October 1974 was 
886,000 units. This compares to an annual rate of 1,656,000 units for the comparable period in 1973. 


Private Housing 
Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates 
(Units in Thousands) 


Building Housing Home 
Month Permits Starts Shipments 


September 1973 1,656 1,844 
October 1,379 1,674 
November 1,361 1,675 
December 1,285 1,403 
January 1974 1,282 1,464 
February 1,325 1,922 
March 1,410 1,499 
April 1,296 1,630 
May 1,120 1,471 
June 1,106 1,596 
July 1,017 1,331 
August 900 1,134 
September 823 1,132 
October 1974 802 1,124 


Private Housing 
Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates-4 Month Averages 
(Units in Thousands) 


Building Housing 
Period Permits Starts 


July 1973 — Oct. 1973 1,656 
Nov. 1973 — Feb. 1973 1,313 1,616 
Mar. 1974 — June 1974 1,233 1,549 
July 1974 — Oct. 1974 886 1,182 


1,925 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan, 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census OMI, Office of Administration 
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US. Department of Housing and Urban Development/ Washington, D.C. 20410 


IF YOU ARE... 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or otherwise concerned 
about housing and the cities.... You 
should subscribe NOW to the enlarged 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official 
publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- 
tion form along to an associate if you have 
already subscribed for 1974. 


This 36-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD program _ information, 
projects, policies new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban 
experts. 

Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 
HUD-312-37-ASI 


vk U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1975-583—746/7 , 


ORDER FORM 


To: Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 
enter my subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year 
domestic; $19.90 if mailed to a foreign address). 


Name 


Please charge this Street Address 


order to my Deposit 
Account No. SUG ae Baines einstein 








